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eh new play by Mr. H. J. Byron, A Fool and his 
Money, in which Mr. Toole has not too soon 
appeared at the Globe Theatre, will probably attain a 
success altogether disproportionate to its intrinsic 
merits. Cast in the form of a comedy, its incident and 
plot are for the most part purely farcical, and two at 
most of its characters afford any chance of distinction to 
the performers. There is, of course, no good reason why 
the story of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, immortalised by 
Dr. Warren in Ten Thousand a Year should not be 
dramatised, at any rate so far as its central motive and 
general spirit are concerned; and, indeed, the novel it- 
self possesses not a few admirable comedy episodes. But 
Mr. Byron, who, it must be confessed, borrows nothing 
but his leading notion from the famous story, gives us 
no comedy at all, and is content to make his develop- 
ment of the initial situation wholly preposterous. 

It will be recollected that in Ten Thousand a Year 
a vulgar counter-jumper comes suddenly into a fortune, 
and the gist of the story lies in its illustration of the 
snob’s inability to rise to his new position, and of the 
misery which he suffers under the guidance of his un- 
worthy friends, foremost amongst whom are the solici- 
tors, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. A strong 
contrast to the fortunate little cad, the type of a 
modern “ gent,” is provided in the victim whom he 
ousts from his estate ; for Mr. Aubrey—if we recollect 
the name aright—is a courteous, upright gentleman, 
capable of struggling honourably, for the sake of his 
family, with the hardest fate. In A Fool and his 
Money, on the contrary, the sufferer behaves in a 
manner which would be despicable if it were not 
wholly incomprehensible. Intended to be a gen- 
tleman, he accepts a position which is wholly 
irreconcileable with his possession not only of taste 
but of courage in facing adversity, for he becomes fvot- 
man to the footman who has turned him out of his 
property. From this extraordinary arrangement, which 
is accounted for only in the lamest possible manner, 
there necessarily springs a series of amusing complica- 
tions, and as this is all that seems to be aimed at ina 
Fool and his Money, we must not perhaps condemn 
the piece on this account. But we may, nevertheless, 
express our regret that the playwright’s oft-shown in- 
genuity has not enabled him to attain this result, with- 
out outraging, not only probability, but possibility. 
With this reservation, however, made, A Fool and his 
Money must be pronounced satisfactory enough after 
its unambitious fashion. It keeps its audience in one 
long shout of laughter from beginning to end, and this 
it accomplishes by providing the comedian for whom it 
is written with a part calculated to exhibit his cha- 
racteristic humours in the most effective manner. 

Such story as there is in the new play may very 
briefly be told. ‘ Chawles” Liquorpond, a bumptious 
footman, much inclined to the misuse and mispronun- 
ciation of long words which he does not understand, 
and apt to bully his inferiors whilst he cringes to his 
superiors, suddenly finds that he, and not Mr, Percival 








Ransome, is the rightful heir to the estates and money 
of old Ransome his deceased master. From young 
Percival, his new master, “ Chawles” is expecting not 
good news but bad, and the expression upon his face, 
half triumphant and half awe-struck, when he learns 
the joyful reality, is very artistically given by the actor. 
Percival, who has been introduced to us as a well-bred 
dashing young fellow, and has, in the hands of Mr. 
Herbert, naturally made a favourable impression, 
finds himself ruined, and is awkwardly situated, as 
he is expecting a visit from Miss Vandeleur, 
a lady with whom he fell in love at Baden during a 
recent stay there. The singular way out of his difficulty 
which suggests itself to him consists of accepting the 
post of footman and factotum to “ Chawles,” who is 
anxious to have near him some one capable of coaching 
him in the ways and customs of polite society. The 
newly-enriched cockney takes the name of his dead 
benefactor, and pitches his tent in Wales, at a secluded 
and unpronounceable place, where his origin will be 
unknown. Thither Percival accompanies him, and 
thither also follow Miss Vandeleur and her shady father, 
an adventurer whose hypocrisy is of the shallowest, and is 
—not in the best possible taste—continually rebuked and 
jeered at by his daughter. Mr. Vandeleur and his child 
think that in following up the new Mr. Ransome they 
are pursuing—the one for gain and the other for love— 
a person very different from ‘ Chawles,” and as may 
be imagined, there arises plenty of fun before the 
misunderstanding is cleared up. The confusion is 
worse confounded by the arrival of one Sarah Draper, a 


fellow servant to whom the footman was engaged before - 


the days of his elevation to the rank of an employer of 
labour. Amongst other episodes is a conversation 
between Sarah Draper and Kate Vandeleur, which 
* Chawles” overhears from behind a screen; and the 
various impressions made upon him by the successive 
points of this dialogue, he suggests in most mirth- 
provoking pantomime. Of course a Miss Vandeleur 
would never in real life unbosom herself after this 
fashion to a Sarah Draper; but this matters 
very little to those who shriek with delight 
over the series of facial jokes made by Mr. 
Toole throughout the scene. Another fertile source 
of merriment is the description by “Chawles” of the 
miseries of his Welsh life, his failures in the sports and 
pastimes of rural existence, and his troublesome manage- 
ment of a certain “ bard,” who “ went with the letting ” 
of the estate. This local poet we never see, but he is 
the subject of a good deal of fun, especially when 
* Chawles” hands away dishes of which he does not 
approve, with the remark, “Give it to the bard!” In 
the end the lucky man’s good fortune falls upon him ; 
he tries in vain to rid himself of the incubus of Van- 
deleur’s patronage, and he is reduced to the expedient 
of annoying that would-be fashionable gentleman by 
donning once more a hideous livery, When therefora 
the happy restoration of Percival’s rights is made in 
the conventional manner, it is welcomed by ‘“‘ Chawles ” 
as a happy release; for ever since his advancement to 
the proprietorship of a country-house, he has been 
like a fly in amber, wondering “how the devil he got 
there,” 
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As “Chawles” Mr. Toole is at his happiest. He is 
always strongest in the caricature of cockney character- 
istics and of petty vulgarities; and it is a relief to see 
him once again in a 76le which possesses never a sugges- 
tion of pathos or of seriousness. He proves himself the 
best possible mouthpiece for jokes which are admirably 
fitted to his manner by a dramatist who possesses in.an 
eminent degree the knack of working-up characters to 
order. As to the other members of the cast little is to 
be said for good or for evil, save that Mr. Herbert does 
all that can be done for Percival, who goes for very 
little after Act I.; that Miss Meyrick is not favourably 
placed as Miss Vandeleur; and that Mr. Righton gives 
to Mr. Vandeleur a great deal of fussiness and stiffness, 
without suggesting to us either the real or the conven- 
tional disreputable adventurer. He works hard, how- 
ever, and succeeds in winning not a few laughs; he 
may, moreover, contrive to give his impersonation a 
little more versimilitude during the course of that long 
run which A Fool and his Money promises to enjoy. 


The English Opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has proved much more successful than the fairy ballet 
pantomime, by which it was preceded. The Phantom, 
as the new adaptation of Flotow’s L’Ombra is entitled, 
improves on repetition, and the artists are now at home 
in their respective parts, which was not the case at the 
first representation. It was performed on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday last, and each time to larger 
audiences than before. Last week Vincent Wallace’s 
popular opera, Maritana, was produced with a strong 
cast. The chief character was impersonated by Madame 
Rose Hersee, with the charm of voice and grace of act- 
ing for which she is distinguished, and we have great 
pleasure in expressing our concurrence with a contempo- 
rary, the Standard, of Monday last, which says of 
Madame Rose Hersee :—“ No better Maritana could be 
found upon the English stage; and, indeed, among the 
Italian stars which come—frequently to astonish, and 
occasionally to charm—during the season, the English 
prima donna has very few superiors in purity of style 
and beauty of tone.” It would, indeed, be difficult to 
find a vocalist more completely mistress of the acquire- 
ments which constitute a “ finished ” artist, and both 
in the execution of brilliant scale passages, and in the 
delivery of sustained cantabile, as in “Scenes that are 
brightest,” for instance, she elicited enthusiastic and 
well-merited applause. Miss Palmer, as Lazarillo, 
sang and acted in thoroughly artistic style, and we 
have seldom heard “ Alas! those chimes,” so well sung. 
Mr. George Perren’s vocal powers are wonderfully well 
preserved, and he sang, “ Let me like a soldier fall” 
with an amount of energy which ensured a hearty 
encore. His acting was abundantly vigorous, but was 
notalways satisfactory. Like many other actors, he seems 
quite unable to realise the fact that a gentleman when 
inebriated is a gentleman still. Cassio, after he had 
taken the “inordinate cup,” became noisy and quarrel- 
some, and an unrefined actor might so enforce this phase 
of the character as to awaken coarse laughter, while a 
true artist like Charles Kemble would awaken smiles 
mingled with pity for the high-spirited gentleman who 
had “ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his 
brains.” Don Cesar de Bazan, though penniless and in 
rags, is a Spanish nobleman, through whose veins the 
sangre azul runs impetuously and proudly; and the 
character is misunderstood when he is represented 
staggering about the stage in the style of a drunken and 
disorderly “rough.” Mr. Perren’s acting was even more 
unsatisfactory in a subsequent scene, where Don 
Cesar is permitted to unveil the face of the middle- 
aged Marchioness whom he supposes to be the veiled 
lady he had married. The libretto is sadly vulgar 
stuff, and Don Cesar has to express himself delighted 
to resign such “a precious piece of antiquity as that /” 
—which is not a likely speech for a Spanish nobleman 


. 





to make in reference to any lady, while im her presence. 
Instead of softening the offensive vulgarity of the text, 
Mr. Perren made it doubly objectionable by exaggerated 
hilarity, and by gestures of the most insulting kind. 
That he obtained applause from some of the gallery 
folks should prove a feeble compensation for the signi- 
ficant coldness with which his portraiture of a high- 
born gentleman was received by the remainder of the 
audience. Mr. Celli wasa magnificent-looking Don José, 
and was evidently aware of the fact, being apparently 
more anxious to see what the audience appeared to 
think of him and his gorgeous attire than to 
confine his attention to the business of the stage. On 
several occasions he showed unmistakable histrionic 
ability, and he might probably become one of the best 
actors on the operatic stage if he were to discard his 
oppressive self-consciousness. In the concerted music 
and in his solos he sang with taste and skill. “Signor 
Franceschi,” otherwise Mr. Fuote, made a successful 
appearance in the thankless réle of Charles V. He has 
a fine baritone voice, sings with finish and expression, 
and bids fair to take a high position in operatic art. 
The minor parts were tolerably well filled, the choruses 
were excellently sung, the ballets were attractive, and 
the delightful orchestration was ably rendered by the 
fine band of Her Majesty’s Opera, under the skilful 
direction of Mr. Weist Hill. The third performance of 
Maritana, on Saturday last, attracted the largest 
audience of the season. 

Il Trovatore will be produced to-night for the début 
of Miss Anna Eyre, a young Irish lady, who has 
appeared in opera successfully at Milan, Vienna, and 
other musical centres abroad. 

The Bohemian Girl will be produced to-morrow 
night, with Madame Rose Hersee as the Bohemian girl, 
Arline. 








IN PARIS. 


— oo —— 


HE two hundred and fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
birth of Moliére was fittingly commemorated 
here last week. Le Mariage Forcé and Le Misanthrope 
were played at the Comédie Frangaise, L’Hcole des 
Maris, and Le Malade Imaginaire, separated by a 
little piece called Le Médecin de Moliére, by M. Ren- 
gade, at the Odéon, and Le Malade Imaginaire and 
Tartuffe at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangais. Each 
performance, it seems, attracted a good audience, and 
produced an agreeable effect. The Misanthrope 
had been revived a few nights previously at the 
Comédie Frangaise with the care and liberality 
with which every piece is treated there, and 
more effective homage to the memory of the illus- 
trious dramatist could not have been paid. Le Misan- 
thrope, like many other pieces which seem likely to go 
down to all posterity, did not succeed when first pro- 
duced (1666). The parterre, after applauding the 
sonnet of Oronte, seemed to lose its temper on hearing 
that the thoughts and lines of that effusion were 


De ces colifichets dont le bon sens murmure, 


and the faux devots of the day came in their 
hundreds to cry down a piece by the author of 
Tartuffe. “Never mind,” said Boileau, after 
the third representation, “it must succeed before 
long.” And succeed it did, though not so soon, perhaps, 
as Despreaux had anticipated. Indeed, it;was reserved 
for Baron, who seems to have been a superb Alceste, to 
elevate the comedy to the place which, by common 
consent, it now occupies in the Théatre of Moliére. 
The present revival has the advantage of a very strong 
cast. M. Delaunay is the Alceste, Mdlle. Croizette the 
Céliméne, M. Coquelin the Oronte, and Madame 
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Favart the Arsinoé. In M. Delaunay’s impersonation 
there is no imitation of M. Geoffrey or M. Bressant, 
whose names have been closely associated with the part. 
He has taken the pains to think for himself, and the 
two most striking sides of the character of Alceste are 
well understood and artistically realised. In all the 
well-known speeches which fall to his lot, but more es- 
pecially, as may be supposed, in the “ Puis-je ainsi 
triompher ?” he was very effective. Mdlle. Croizette is 
somewhat misplaced as Céliméne, but plays with much 
art and dramatic effect. Madame Favart is to be 
commended for her boldness in playing Arsinoé, who in 
her hands becomes one of the most prominent figures 
in the piece. How M. Coquelin deals with Oronte 
need not be stated. 

Malle. Albani re-appeared at the ThéAtre Italien on 
Saturday evening as Gilda in Rigoletto, supported by 
Signor Pandolfini. That she was warmly received 
may be taken as a matter of course. Her full and 
tuneful voice was, if anything, improved with lapse of 
time, and after the well-known air in the second act, 
‘Cara nome,” her hold upon the audience was complete. 
Signor Pandolfini is an admirable Rigoletto, both 
musically and histrionically. Orphée aux Enfers has 
been revived at the Gaité, with M. Christian as 
Jupiter, Madame Peschard as Eurydice, M. Habay 
as Pluto, M. Grivot as Mercury, M. Meyronnet 
as Orphée, and Madame Piccolo, of the Théatre de la 
Renaissance, as Love. The experiment has been as suc- 
cessful as the manager could have anticipated. The 
Opéra Comique has a new one-act piece called 
Le Char, the music by M. Emile Pessard, and the 
libretto by M. Alphonse Daudet and M. Paul 
Aréne. Aristotle and Alexander, preceptor and pupil, 
are both desperately in love with Briséis, a young slave, 
and are nota little jealous of each other. This jealousy 
leads us directly to the principal scene of the piece, where 
Aristotle, in order to please the object of his affections, 
draws her about in a car, totally unaware of the fact 
that his hopeful pupil is concealed in it. The idea is 
not new, as those who have seen or read Le Precepteur 
dans ? Embarass, to which Donizetti set some tuneful 
music, will know. M. Pessard’s music undoubtedly 
took the audience by surprise. It is full of melody and 
character, and bears but few traces of an inexperienced 
hand. Mdlle. Irma Mariée is the Birséis. On Monday 
night, Signor Salvini, whose engagement is unfor- 
tunately drawing to a close, appeared in J/ Gladiatore, 
and was recalled at the end of the play with consider- 
able enthusiasm. 

The Bouffes Parisiens is in possession of an agreeable 
operetta, by name Babiole. The book is by MM. 
Clairville and Gatineau; the music by M. Laurent de 
Rillé. Babiole is a young villager in an indepen- 
dent position, and employs her leisure in discovering 
the secrets of her neighbours. Her betrothed, Alain, 
deserts her for one Arabelle, who, however, turns a 
deaf ear to his protestations. The unhappy fellow 
proceeds to destroy himself, but Babiole, touched by 
his misery, undertakes to further his suit. In this, 
thanks to the power which her knowledge of the 
seerets of Arabelle’s parents gives her, she seems likely 
to succeed; but at the last moment Alain discovers 
that it is on Babiole, not Arabelle, that his affections 
are really fixed. Agreeably written, set to sparkling 

* music, and played by a company including Mdlle. Paola 
Marié and M. Jolly, Babiole proves entirely successful. 





IN VIENNA. 


——_ oc o—__—_ 


HE performances of Shakspere’s “ histories ” from 
Richard II. to Richard ITT., which, as we stated 

a fortnight ago, occupied the Burgtheater during the 
first seven days of the New Year, passed off most suc- 





cessfully, the house being crowded on each of the seven 
evenings with an eager and appreciative audience. 
The mise-en-scéne was very tasteful, and the cast of 
each play was wonderfully complete. This was the 
third time that the whole series was performed at the 
Burgtheater, and the success was so great that Baron 
Dingelstedt will probably ere long repeat an experi- 
ment which has done much credit to his management. 
Performances of the German versions of Alfred de 
Musset’s Jl ne faut jurer de rien and Un Caprice, and 
of pieces of the old repertory, have since occupied the 
leading theatre, and no change of importance will take 
place till the production of Herr Moser’s new comedy, 
Midchenschwiire, which is expected to take place at 
an early date. On the 15th inst., Franz Grillparzer’s 
birthday was commemorated at the Burgtheater by a 
performance of his dramatic tale, Der Trawm ein Leben, 
and at the Stadttheater by a performance of his 
tragedy, Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, in which 
Herr Robert played Leander, and Fraiilein Frank, 
Hero. 

Our readers will remember that some dissatisfaction 
was felt at the awarding of the prize recently offered for 
competition by Herr Laube, the manager of the Stadt- 
theater, to a piece entitled Durch die Intendanz, that 
charges of injustice and favouritism were freely made, 
and that a Herr Poll was alleged to have been entitled 
to the prize. Herr Poll’s play, though not awarded the 
prize, had the honour of being performed at the Stadt- 
theater on the 14th inst., and though the audience were 
strongly prepossessed in its favour by the rumour that 
its author had been unjustly treated, it met with a far 
from favourable reception. The piece is called Der 
todte Fisch (The dead Fish), and is described as a 
historical farce (Schwank) in four acts. The scene is 
laid in England in the days of James I. That monarch 
is represented as having unlimited confidence in a set 
of learned men whom he raises to the position of 
Cabinet Councillors, and whom his favourite, Lord 
Geoffrey, is never tired of ridiculing. One day the 
favourite goes so far as to call them a set of fools, and 
the king thereupon banishes him from the Court. 
Lord Geoffrey’s efforts to regain the king’s favour 
constitute the bulk of the plot. The king is in 
the habit of consulting a juggler named Archi- 
bald, the happy possessor of a prophetic automa- 
ton which enjoys a high reputation. On _ the 
occasion of one of the king’s visits to Archibald, Lord 
Geoffrey disguises himself, and takes the juggler’s place, 
while the king’s court-fool plays the part of the 
omniscient automaton. Astonished at the answers 
given to several questions, the king asks the opinion 
of the automaton about his learned councillors, and the 
reply is, “ Ask them why a dead fish is heavier than 
it was when alive, and you will soon find the value 
of their learning.” The king takes this advice. The 
learned men write thick folios in explanation of the 
faet in question, without even thinking of ascertaining by 
a simple experiment whether death increases the weight 
of a fish or not, and this opens the king’s eyes to the 
unpractical character of his advisers, whereupon he 
dismisses them and restores Lord Geoffrey to favour. 
The incapacity of a mere bookworm for the practical 
duties of statesmanship is a good comic theme, but 
Herr Poll has utterly failed to utilise it. Der todte 
Fisch is ill-constructed and inexpressibly tedious, and, 
though some of the minor characters are not badly 
conceived, they do not suffice to counteract the de- 
pressing influence of the main plot with which they are 
but slightly connected. From this fiasco it is pleasant 
to turn to the higher efforts of the manager of the 
Stadttheater. On Sunday, the 13th inst., Hamlet was 
played at an afternoon performance with immense suc- 
cess. The house was filled to overflowing, and so many 
applicants were unable to obtain admission that the 
performance was repeated on Thursday evening. Herr 
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Robert gave a very fine interpretation of the title-réle 
and was on the whole well supported. The next 
novelty at this house is to be Durchgebrannt, a Ger- 
man version of M. Hennequin’s Poudre @ Escampette, 
with Herren Tewele and Bukovics in the leading parts. 
Die Seilttinzerin (The Ropedancer), as the German 
version of La Cigale is called, was to have been pro- 
duced on Saturday, but has been postponed in conse- 
quence of the illness of Fraulein Schratt, who, unfortu- 
nately, caught cold on her way to Paris to see Madame 
Chaumont’s impersonation of the leading part in MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s very successful piece. 

The Theater an der Wien has no longer to complain 
of empty benches now that that great favourite of the 
public, Frau Siegmann-Gallmeyer—better known by 
her recently-lost maiden name of Josephine Gallmeyer 
—has returned to the scene of her triumphs. On her 
first entrance, she met with an enthusiastic greeting ; 
garlands of gigantic dimensions and bouquets inter- 
woven with many-coloured ribbons were thrown from 
all parts of the house, and the applause was so pro- 
tracted as to delay for some minutes the progress of the 
performance. A new farcical piece, by Herr A. Just, 
entitled Die Landpomeranze, was produced on the 


occasion, but was not of sufficient importance to deserve 
notice, 





IN MILAN. 


—~10—— 


NHE theatrical season, which opened vigorously 
throughout Italy in Christmas week, met with a 
sad interruption in the death of King Victor Emmanuel. 
In Milan, as in other Italian towns, all the theatres 
were closed for several days, and some of them suspended 
their performances till the funeral had taken place, 
La Scala adopted the latter course, and indeed any 
interruption of the scandalous scenes which marked the 
early days of its winter season must have been welcome 
to all who have at heart the old reputation of the 
great opera house. A fortnight ago we gave an 
account of the opening performance of the season, and 
mentioned the gloomy forebodings to which it had given 
rise. On subsequent evenings the management added to 
their programme a ballet, in order to atone for the 
insufficient attractions of Meyerbeer’s Africaine. On 
the following Sunday evening, when the audience was 
probably to a great extent composed of. persons of the 
baser sort, a disgraceful scene occurred. When the 
curtain rose upon the fifth act of the opera, the audience, 
who had heard the four acts with tolerable patience, 
began to cry for the ballet, and hissed so vigorously 
that it was impossible to proceed with the performance. 
It is expected that M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars, the first 
performance of which has been postponed in consequence 
of the late king’s death, will inaugurate a-better state 
of things. The French composer may rely upon a better 
interpretation of his work than he obtained for it in 
Paris, but who can answer for the reception which will 
be accorded to it by a Milanese audience ? 

In spite of the unfortunate illness of their leading 
actress, Signora Tessero, the Morelli company have been 
attracting good audiences to the Manzoni Theatre. 
Their programme has been as varied as the most exact- 
ing could desire. The historical drama, Nerone, was 
well played, as were also Signor Ferrari’s Prosa and 
Amore senza Stima, but the most successful of recent 
productions was the revival of Goldoni’s comedy, La 
Casa Nuova, the interpretation of which left little to 
be desired, while the mise-en-sctne was singularly 
tasteful and appropriate. The only novelty produced 
last week was an Italian version of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s L’Ami Fritz, which attracted a very large 





audience. Signor Biaggi was good in the title-rile, 
Signorina Tessero was a pleasing Suzel, and Signor 
Privato gave a life-like portrait of the Rabbi David, 
but in spite of the competent acting of the leading 
parts, the play fell very flat, and drew forth many 
marks of disapprobation from the audience. The 
simplicity which pleased Paris is condemned by Milan 
as insipidity, and a work which was decidedly successful 
at the first theatre in France, is contemptuously dis- 
missed by Italian critics as a gastronomic comedy. 
The Alsatian characters, which were regarded with such 
warm sympathy by French spectators, in spite of their 
homely surroundings, excited no interest in an Italian 
audience. A work so deficient in dramatic backbone 
would never have attained such a success in Paris but 
for the national sentiment it awakened. 

The Teatro Milanese offers its frequenters a constant 
string of varieties in the Milanese dialect. Of its 
recent productions we may mention On Caprizi, a 
happily-executed version of Alfred de Musset’s well- 
known comedietta Un Caprice, very gracefully and in- 
telligently played by Signora Ivon and Signor Giraud. 
Under the title Casa Cornabd, there was produced the 
other day a version of the old French piece, Les Enfants 
terribles, in which the principal characters are a girl of 
twelve and a boy of ten years of age. The part of the 
girl was played by Signora Giacoboni with much grace 
and espiéglerie, but the effect of the piece was spoiled 
by the ridiculous appearance of the fully-developed 
Signora Malinverni in the costume of a little boy. 
Signor Cima’s two-act comedy, Hl Panattonin, the 
successful production of which we recently recorded, 
continues attractive. It is a simple picture of town 
life ; the characters are well drawn, and the dialogue is 
easy and natural. In the first act the scene is laid in 
Milan in 1827 in the days of Austrian rule, while the 
second act passes in 1877, and the two periods are 
cleverly contrasted. 

The opera season at the Dal Verme Theatre has so 
far been more successful than that at La Scala. 
Rigoletto has been played several times, and a per- 
formance of Faust is contemplated. 





IN AMERICA. 


—— +104 


HE new actress, Mdme. Modjeska, has drawn large 
audiences to the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York. “ Those play-goers who miss the opportunity 
of witnessing this lady’s personations,” says the New 
York Times, “ will have failed to behold acting of an 
uncommonly subtle, refined and finished nature. Work 
in which study, thought, word, look, and gesture are 
more indissolubly linked is seldom, if ever, seen on the 
stage, either here or abroad, and, for the watchful and 
appreciative spectator, every glance and movement of 
the artist is stamped by intelligence, grace, and 
illustrativeness.” On New Years Day Madame 
Modjeska appeared in the afternoon, and an an- 
nouncement was made that dramatic artists desirous 
of attending this representation—it having been found 
inexpedient to have a special * professional performance” 
—would be supplied with seats on application at the 
office of the theatre. During one performance, Miss 
Emily Rig], who was one of the occupants of a box, was 
so overcome by the sad realism of the dying scene, that 
she swooned away amid a good deal of excitement on 
the part of the audience. Miss Davenport and Mr. 
Sothern have concluded their engagements at Booth’s 
and the Park Theatres respectively, and on the 7th inst. 
Mr. Edwin Booth reappeared as Richard III. (text of 
Shakspere) at the theatre bearing his name. 
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The Philadelphia theatres have put forward a variety 
of attractions. Madame Marie Rose appeared on the 
evening of the 8th inst. at the Academy in La 
Favorita, and it is not too much to say that her success 
was complete. Miss Kate Claxton was there playing 
in the Two Orphans at the Arch-street Theatre, and 
soon afterwards Mr. John T. Raymond appeared at the 
Walnut-street Theatre in Mr. Bartley Campbell’s 
new American comedy, Risks; or, Insure Your Life. 
This play, first presented to the public in a Western 
city a few months ago, has since had a successful run 
in the South and West, and is to be taken to New York. 
It is not one of the best works of Mr. Campbell, for, 
like Colonel Sellers, it is indebted for its success more 
to Mr. Raymond’s keen sense of the ludicrous and happy 
faculty of endowing a character with telling traits than 
to anything else. Pennington Pembroke, who is per- 
sonated by Mr. Raymond, is a boring life-insurance 
solicitor, the embodiment of the most striking cha- 
racteristics of a class of tradesmen who have long been 
the butt of small wits. Mr. Campbell seems to have 
drawn the character in the merest outline, and Mr. 
Raymond has given the rough sketch all that it 
has of flesh, and form, and vigour. The result is a 
most amusing but never indecorous caricature, a clever 
piece of eccentric comedy that is well worth seeing, 
and which is likely to be a genuine, if not lasting, 
popular success. Pembroke, armed with bundles of 
circulars and statements setting forth the advantages of 
the Inter-Oceanic and Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, moves through four acts, attacking anybody and 
everybody with a dissertation on the uncertainty of life 
and the advisability of taking out a policy. No scene 
is safe from his intrusion, and no water is cold enough 
to quench his enthusiasm. Of course, there is a field 
for every variety of humour in carrying out such a con- 
ception, and the roars of laughter that greeted almost 
every utterance of the irrepressible solicitor showed, that 
the audience appreciated the fun of the thing. Apart 
from this character there is little in the play, and yet, 
strange to say, the necessity for such a character in such 
a play is by no means apparent until the fifth act. 
There are some good scenes in it, but the plot is weak, 
and there is a superabundance of talk. Rasks could not 
keep the boards in any city for a week in the hands of 
an actor of less individuality than John T. Raymond ; 
but the same may be said of Colonel Sellers. It is the 
best evidence of this talented comedian’s ability that he 
can make such plays thoroughly successful. Sellers and 
Pembroke are equally creations of his genius, 

Let us now turn to San Francisco. In Emerson’s 
Opera-house, on the last night of the year, a large 
audience assembled to welcome Miss Ada Richmond 
and her burlesque party to that city. The company is 
not as pretentious as that of Miss Soldene, and can 
hardly afford to be measured by the same standard. 
Miss Richmond is of good figure, dresses handsomely, 
and has a fresh voice which she uses with considerable 
skill. The only really good singers besides herself 
are Miss Parker, who has unfortunately less graces of 
person, and Miss Monica Newman, whose voice is her 
sole personal charm. Here and there among the party 
is distributed considerable cleverness, intermingled 
with a good deal that is decidedly mediocre. The piece 
played was Chow-Chow, a burlesque after the usual 
pattern, with kings, queens, courtiers, sprites, soldiers, 
and pirates, all guilty of the usual absurdities. Its 
plot is impossible of detail. There was some fair acting 
on the part of Mr. Casella, who played the King, 
Mr. Sheldon, who played the Queen, and especially 
by Gus Bruno, who took the part of a courtier 
or minister, and introduced some very good variety 
business. The best of the incidental numbers was an 
“Echo Song,” “The Sweet By-and-By;” a duet, 
“* Sweet Land of Roses,” by Miss Richmond and Miss 
Parker. The company includes Mr. “ Mose” Fisk. A 





small audience greeted Miss Fannie Buckingham on her 
first appearance as “ Mazeppa.” An accident to the 
wild and untamed steed before the rising of the curtain 
delayed the performance some time, and the actors 
played very unevenly throughout. Miss Bnuekingham, 
with a desire to make the piece go, had a severe struggle 
with the company, who were uncertain of their lines 
and places. Ferreol has given Mr. Charles Thorne 
another opportunity of showing what a really excellent 
actor heis. The play is forced in its situations, and 
faulty in its adaptation to the American stage, but it is 
intensely interesting, and appeals to the sympathetic 
chords of the heart, especially of the softer sex, with 
irresistible force. 





EN PASSANT. 


Oe 


HE Queen and Princess Beatrice have sent their 
portraits to Mdlle. Albani, with the request that 
she will give her own in exchange. 


Tue Crown Prince of Austria went on Friday evening 
to the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, to see the pantomime, 
and to the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on Saturday. 


Tue Duke of Connaught went to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre last Wednesday night. 


Last week the Duc d’Aumale, the Prince de Joinville, 


and the Duc de Penthiévre witnessed a representation of 
the Club. 


Durine the fétes which begin to-day at Madrid in honour 
of the King’s marriage, brilliant operatic performances are 
to be given at the Teatro Real. In the long list of singers 
we find the names of Signora Donadio, who has recently 
come to the front in Italy, Signora Galletti, Mdlle. Heil- 
bronn, M. Faure, and Signor Carpi. Mdlle. Heilbronn is to 
receive 30,000 fr. for three performances. 


THE prima donna Signorina Emma Sarda, who has taken 
Malta by storm, and who is confidently predicted to be a 
second Albani, is by birth a Creole, and not, of course, an 
Italian. She will appear in London in April. 


Last Saturday week, after the first performance of 
Diplomacy, the following telegram was despatched to 
M. Sardou, in Paris:—‘ Dora, sous le titre Diplomatie, 
representée hier soir au Théftre du Prince of Wales, a 
obtenu un immense succts. Les adapteurs refusirent de 
paraitre a la fin, et la piéce a été proclamée a son seul 
auteur. Au nom de Sardou la salle entiére s’est levée et 
les applaudissements rédoublérent.” M. Sardou replied :— 
“ Merci de la nouvelle. Je vous prie de remercier pour 
moi de tout cour adapteurs, directeurs, artistes. Je suis 
trés heureux, trés fier, de leur succés et le mien.” By way 
of proving what he says, M. Sardou is about to visit London 
to see the pieee. His telegram has been placed in the 
green-room of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Tue Bishop of London has written to the Rev. Mr. 
Headlam, in reference to the lecture by the latter on the 
stage and music-halls :—“ My Dear Sir,—I have read your 
letter with great pain. Not for the first time it has 
caused me to ask pardon of our great Master if I erred, as 
I fear I did, in admitting you to the ministry. It is, of 
course, vain to argue with one who prefers so unhesitatingly 
his own judgment, backed by the approval of actors and 
proprietors of music-halls, to that of his incumbent and 
bishop, neither of whom can well be considered Puritan ; 
but I do pray earnestly that you may not have to meet 
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before the Judgment Seat those whom your encouragement 
first led to ‘places where they lost the blush of shame and 
took the first downward step towards vice and misery. 
My correspondents merely sent me copies of your lecture. 
I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. Lonpoy.” Mr. Head- 
lam, in reply, says that he feels he should be unfit 
to be a clergyman if he did not at times speak as he has 
done in the inculpated lecture. He holds that the clergy 
are bound as officers of the Christian Church to consider 
well the question of public amusements, and that the 
religious world has done a grievous wrong in refusing to 
recognise the calling of the dancer or public amuser as a 
virtuous and honourable one. He concludes: “That my 
attempt (to bring out the good of certain public amuse- 
ments) should be met by your lordship in the way in which 
it has been is proof of the deep-rooted prejudices which 
the clergy have to face who contend for social reform ; but 
the fact that such prejudice is displayed in this matter, 
even by your lordship, proves to me more than anything 
else, that I am right in speaking out plainly.” Mr. Headlam 
has since been dismissed from his curacy. 


In reference to the statements recently made as to 
Macready’s language, in The Theatre, it may be as well to 
remark that in the last act of Macbeth he invariably en- 
deavoured to lash himself into a sort of fever, and that in 
doing this, he would make use of words which might have 
led to his being summoned before a magistrate, and bound 
over to keep the peace. When Mr. Phelps played Macduff 
to him for the first time, he was not a little amazed, while 
the fight was going on, to hear Macready call him a 
scoundrel, a hell-born villain, and other shocking things. 
Full of resentment, he hurled back the epithets as he re- 
ceived them, and, no doubt, fought with tremendous 
energy. “Thank you, Mr. Phelps,” said Macready, at the 
close, ‘I have never been so well supported.” 


Mr. SPaprnG, at the last meeting of the new Shakspere 
Society, combated the arguments put forward by Mr. Fleay 
and Mr, White, in support of the theory that the First 
Quarto of Romeo and Juliet contained work by another 
hand than Shakspere’s. The subject, it may be remembered, 
was discussed in these columns last spring. 


WHENEVER she plays Louise in the Zwo Orphans, Miss 
Kate Claxton, we are informed, stands at the wings with 
ice about her neck, in order that on appearing before the 
audience, she may shiver as naturally as possible! We 
are scarcely surprised to hear that she is not in good 
health. 


Hans Caristian ANDERSEN, travelling along the Rhine, 
stopped at St. Goar, and inquired for the poet Freiligrath. 
He found the house, walked in, and greeted the poet sitting 
at his table busy with his papers. Said Andersen, in his 
pleasant tones, “I could not pass by without paying my 
respects to you.” “ That is kind of you,” returned Freili- 
grath, coldly, somewhat annoyed at the intrusion and far 
from guessing who his visitor might be. “May I ask your 
name?” ‘ We have one and the same friend, Chamisso ! ” 
replied Andersen, quietly. The poet jumped up from his 
seat with acry of joy, and exclaiming, “You are, then, 
Andersen!” threw his arms round his neck, and hugged 
him to his heart. “You must stop here a few days,” said 
Freiligrath presently. “My friends will want to see you, 
and you must learn to know my wife, for you were the inci- 
dental means of our being married.” “ Ah! that is nice— 
but how?” “Well, we had a correspondence about your 


book, ‘Only a Fiddler,’ and that led to our getting fond of 
one another,” 











Tue young Frenchman loved her as he loved his life, 
but as he was an actor her parents shut their door upon 
him. In the end, he persuaded her to elope with him, and 
one fine evening they started from Paris for Brussels. 
Near Quievrain, she went to sleep ; a letter fell from under 
her shawl. He picked it up and read it. It was from her 
mother, and enjoined her not to forget to bring back some 
Belgian cigars for her father. 


Tue Boston Herald informs us how some actors in America 
conduct themselves behind the scenes. Mr. Boucicault, it 
says, is very fussy and difficult to please. Mr, Raymond is 
as genial off the stage as he is in Colonel Sellers, and he is 
never fussy or cross at rehearsal. Mr. John E. Owens is a 
very difficult man to please. Once, while playing Solon 
Shingle, he nearly frightened out of his.wits a young actor 
by scowling at him and muttering, ‘What mummery is 
this? Did you ever hear such a voice ?” &c., until the poor 
fellow forgot his'lines entirely. Mr. Rignold is another man 
very hard to suit. He is of a nervous temperament, and 
the work required to “break in” a fresh army of super- 
numeraries at every place where he produces Henry V. is 
no light task, to say nothing of the fatigue of his part and 
the general oversight of the piece, which he refuses to allow 
any one else to look after. Not long since, when, as 
“King Henry,” he was on his knees uttering the well- 
known prayer, a calcium light was mismanaged, and he 
intermingled a few words of his own, sotto voce, with the 
lines of Shakspere, something after this fashion :— 

“OQ, God of battles ! 
(Hang that fellow !) 
Steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear ; 
(Can’t you shift that light ?) 
Take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them! Not to-day, O Lord, 
(Confound him! Can’t you get that right?) 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made,” &c. 
Mr. Edwin Booth is careful at rehearsal, but never forgets 
that he is a gentleman; a lady who has acted with him in 
Boston many times declares he is “the nicest man she ever 
saw” on the stage. ‘ Where do you want me to be at this 
point, Mr. Booth?” she asked at the first rehearsal with 
him ; and he answered, “ You have played the part ; stand 
just where you think you will be the most effective, and 
Tl find you.” Mr. McCullough is another gentleman who 
remembers that actors and actresses are human beings as 
sensitive as himself, and he takes care never to give offence 
in stage directions. Miss Morris also sends a deputy, often 
her husband, and in consequence frequently finds that, when 
she comes in to play, her business is entirely new to the 
company, and prevents them doing justice to themselves or 
properly supporting her. Mr. Montague is very “ nice,” 
and easy at rehearsal, but those placid eyes of his can shoot 
fire, and his mouth, which the ladies declare is “ too sweet 
for anything,” can utter biting sarcasms upon occasion. 


A MEMBER of an American Club objected to the publica- 
tion of the list of the meeting nights of the Club, “ because,” 
he said, “if it is published, we married men will have to 
account for the off-nights, The motion to publish was lost. 


Yamapeva, one of the Illusionist Troupe, broke a blood- 
vessel while performing at Hongkong, and died soon after- 
wards, From the nature of the performance we think those 
who have seen it will agree with us that nothing was more 
likely. We wonder if he had a backbone. 


A Western girl visited a music store and asked for “ The 
Heart Boiled Down with Grease and Care,” and “ When the 
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Swallows Home-made Pies.” The clerk at once recognised 
what she desired. 


Tr has been stated that F. H. O’Donnell, M.P. has been 
black-balled at the Savage Club. This is not true. 


THERE is to be a Bird Show at the Alexandra Palace on 
the ninth of February. The Directors should endeavour to 
secure—it is a great curiosity, and, though often heard, has 
never yet been seen—the bird which incompetent actors so 
frequently get. 


Mr. Byron Wesser is of opinion, that the recent 
suicide in St. Paul’s Cathedral is a fitting subject for jesting, 
and makes merry upon it with the old joke—an ancient 
one when Tom Hood first used it—about taking “a drop 
too much.” 


Some thoughtful correspondent has forwarded to us from 
Barnsley several copies of a new publication — Vero’s 


Fisik Bottle. “Vero,” it may be, but it certainly is not 
‘ ben trovato.” The contents have medicined us to sweet 
sleep. 


On the first night of Miss Rose Hersee’s first appearance 
at Her Majesty’s, two teachers of singing met in the 
lobbies. Said one, an Englishman—“ pride in his eye,” if 
not “ defiance in his port” —‘‘ There, my boy, that’s an old 
pupil of mine.” “Indeed, is she?” responded M. Dumor- 
tier, ‘she is a—young pupil of mine.” 


ExtravaGant people who frequent Rule’s, in Maiden- 
lane, and consume oysters, at a fabulous price per dozen, 
are plainly told by the proprietor his opinion of them, A 
placard, prominently placed, bears upon it the proverbial 
legend, “ A Fool and his Money.” A good old Rule it is 
too. 

“ A nigut with Dickens” is the new way of describing 
a night with the horrors, According to the dictionaries, 
“ dickens ” are “ little devils.” 


Mr. Merritt is perpetually writing to the papers. 
“ Merritt, modest men are dumb,” as Colman—George, not 
Henry—said 


Wuat favourite young actress recalls the title of one of 
Mr. G. W. M. Reynold’s novels}—The Miss Terry, of the 
Court. 


THE Observer, by way of dealing a “blow” at Madame 
Gerster, alludes to her as Madame Etelka Guster. This 
will, no doubt, disgust her. 


Mr. CELLIER now conducts at the Opera Comique, vice 
Mr. G. H. Allen. In allusion to Mr. Cellier’s rapidity and 


brightness, the members of the orchestra have dubbed him 
‘the lightning conductor.” 


Messrs. ALBERY and Cellier’s new piece, Zhe Spectre 
Knight, should be produced on the night that “ the ghost 
walks,” . 


“An Actress in the County Court,” “ An Actor in the 
Bankruptcy Court,” “Suicide of a Scene-shifter,” ‘ An 
Acting Manager charged with Forgery,” “Defalcation by 
an Advance Agent,” This is the weekly dish of garbage 
that Grandmamma /ra dresses up for her readers. It has 
earned for her, in the profession, the soubriquet, “The 
Dirty Linen Bag.” 

At Vienna Zhe Gay Viscount has been produced. 
Surely this must be an infringement of Lord Ranelagh’s 
copyright. 

Mr. Tom Taytor has lost his action, concerning the 
London right of The Ticket of Leave Man, against Messrs. 
Neville and French. It is high time this sort of thing 








was put down. Mr. Tom Taylor has, on dit, for years made 
a living and a reputation by stealing from the—French. 


A GENTLEMAN, whose utterance is somewhat thick at 
times, has suggested “that Missh Sherbert’s acting in T’he 
Merry Widow is likely to be a ‘ fizzing performance.’” 


Miss Emity Duncay, who is more blooming than ever 
since her return from America, will probably play at the 
Folly, in the Cloches de Corneville. According to Shakspere, 
Miss Duncan’s name should be Ellen. Does not Macbeth 
say, ‘‘ Duncan, it is a Nell ”% 


ConVERSATION overheard not a thousand miles from 
Adelphi-terrace : I say, Bede, can you lend me a Shaks- 
pere?” “TI don’t think I’ve got a Shakspere, but I can 
lend you a bradawl.” 


Mr. James ALBERY quaintly complains that the adapters 
of Dora have laid violent hands upon his registered title, The 
Two Roses. 


Many years ago we had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Kate Terry and Miss Ellen Terry play an entertainment 
at the Royal Colosseum. Since then we have never heard 
of Miss Ellen Terry donning male attire until last week, 
when she appeared before the judge of the Brompton 
County Court in a “dress suit.” 


A panorama of the Lakes of Killarney is travelling 
about the country. Appropriately enough, the lamps used 
for illumination purposes burn Kerry-scene oil. 


Ar the Grand Opera House, San Francisco, The Bottom 
of the Sea has been a great success, The heroine was 
played by a diving belle. La diva’s name is not given. 

Mr. G. Nevitte “coaches” amateurs. We hope that 
he drives a good business. 


Tue lessee of the Theatre Royal, Falkirk, wants “a low 
comedian to sing between.” How the lessee proposes to 
sing between the low comedian is a puzzle. Is the latter 
to go halves—or how? 


Durina the performance at a country theatre one night 
last week, the house was suddenly plunged into darkness. 
The manager rushed round to the gas-man, and asked 
frantically, ‘‘Why, where is the gas?” “Please, sir,’ 
answered that mad wag, “it has just—gone out.” 


In a contemporary we find—*“Tom Taylor’s Victims— 
the readers of Punch.” We printed that little joke some 
weeks ago, and it is gratifying to find that it is not for- 
gotten. 


Tue latest paragram is that a “ Bur-n-and is worth two 
in the bush.” 


Aw Italian manager recently announced an opera by the 
“Senatore” Verdi. Perhaps the name of,Verdi by itself 
was not thought sufficiently illustrious, Ov la polétique 
va-t-elle se nicher ? 


Ir is said that the receipts at Milan, when Madame Patti 
appeared there, amounted, for the one night, to 50,000 fr. 
(£2,000). 

M. Capout and Mdile. Heilbronn have been engaged for 
the Théatre Italien. 


MapaME GUILLEMIN died last week. The daughter of 
Bernard Mengozzi, an Italian singer and composer, she was 
born in 1791, and at the age of twelve received lessons from 
Dazincourt (the original “barber” in the Mariage de 
Figaro) and Mdlle. Desbrosses. Her début as a singer was 
made at the Salle Louvoise in L’Eprewve Nouvelle. In 1812 
she went to Naples, where she married Guillemin the actor: 
Seven years after that we find her permanently engaged at 
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the Théitre du Vaudeville. In duégnes and réles marqués 
she was particularly successful. 


THERE was an accident at the Paris Opera last week, 
In the third act of Zampa, Malle. Carol, in flying from 
Zampa, fell through a trap-door which had been left open, 
Her feet were severely hurt, but no permanent injury is 
apprehended. It was a miracle that M. Stephane, the 
Zampa, did not fall upon her. 


“Marta” was to be revived at the Théatre Italien, 
Paris, last night, with Mdlle. Litta and M. de Reszké in 
the cast. The composer was present. He brings to Paris 
a new opera for M. Escudier, written to order. Madame 
Albani will have the principal part. 


Sienor Mazzucarto, the director of the Conservatoire at 
Milan, died on the 3lst ult. He wrote La Fidanzata de 
Lammermoor (1834), Don Chisciotte (1836), Esmeralda 
(1838), Corsori (1840), J Due Sergenti (1841), and Luigi V., 
Re de Francia (1843). For many years he had edited the 
Gazetta Musicale. Ie was in his 65th year at the time of 
his death. 


Mrs. ZeLpA Secu, talking the other day of Madame 
Parepa and her husband, said that at one rehearsal the 
great prima donna came in late, and Rosa, who is a strict 
director, stopped the singers, and said: ‘“ Euphrosyne, this 
is a very bad example for you to set the gentlemen and 
ladies of the company. You must not do that again,” and 
Parepa obeyed. 


M. Sarpovu read his new comedy at the Thédtre du 
Vaudeville last week. It is called Les Bowrgeois de 
Pontarzy, and forms a striking picture of French provincial 


life, 


M. Paut Mevrice read to the Ambigu Company on 
Saturday last his drama La Brésilienne. It has been 
accepted, and the principal parts will be sustained by 
Madame Fargueil, M. Paul Deshayes, and M. Lacresson- 
niére. 


MapameE Jupic appeared at Monte Carlo last week, the 
programme comprising Le Sentier Couvert and Bras dessus 
bras dessous. It is hoped that M. Dupuis will go there to 
play in his Les Charbonniers with her. 


AccorDING to a Paris journalist, Mr. Paul Aréne, one 
of the authors of the libretto of Le Char, noticed in 
another column, scarvely ever goes to the theatre, and does 
not know one house from another. Being asked by M. 
Carvalho to attend the rehearsals of the piece, he went to 
the Vaudeville, under the impression that it was the 
Opéra Comique, and, having been ushered into the presence 
of the dignified M. Deslandes, adverted with characteristic 
liveliness to the purpose of his visit. M. Deslandes was 
naturally shocked at the bare idea of such a piece being 
brought out there, but he retained his self-possession 
sufficiently to direct his visitor to the Salle Favart. 


M. Pessarp, the composer of Le Char, is a brother of 
the Directeur of the Presse, under the Minister of In- 
terior, and M. Marctre and M. Waddington were present 
at the first representation of the piece. 


Tue hundredth night of the Cigale was celebrated at the 
Variétés last week. Both the exterior and the interior of 
the theatre were agreeably decorated, and a choice supper 
was served in the foyer. M. Bertrand presided, Madame 
Chaumont and M. Meilhac being on his right, and Madame 
Duval and M. Halévy on his left. The company included 


the ladies engaged at the Variétés, and the Menus-Plaisirs, 
all of whom came in the dresses they had worn on the stage 


that evening. The effect of the variety of colour and style 
of costume was very piquant. Many of the artists who had 
painted the pictures for the third act of Za Cigale were also 
present. The tables cleared away, the company, led off by 
Madame Chaumont, fell to dancing, and five o’clock came 
before they thought of separating. 


A propos of the revival of Ze Misanthrope at the 
Comédie Frangaise, a bon mot is attributed to an old gentle- 
man, who had seen the famous Mdlle. Mars in the part of 
Céliméne, now played by Mdlle. Croizette. “ Mdlle. Mars,” 
said he, “ jouait les grandes coquettes ; on ne joue plus a 
cette heure que les grandes cocottes.” 


In consequence of the destruction by fire of the Theatre 
des Fantaisies Lyriques, at Rouen, the subordinate 
members of the company engaged there are in great 
distress, and subscriptions for their relief will not be 
unacceptable. 


Ir took M. Damas, notwithstanding his rapid delivery, 
three hours and a half to read Joseph Balsamo to the Odéon 
Company. The dram2 comprises eight tableaux, a pro- 
logue, and an epilogue. There are thirty male and eighteen 
female characters in the piece. 


Recentty, it will be remembered, a libretto in manu- 
script was mysteriously left at the stage door of the Folies 
Dramatiques. The manager, thinking it excellent, sent it 
to M. Offenbach at Nice, and the music for it is nearly 
finished. The author is still unknown. 


Tue Paris Opéra Comique has received a three-act opera, 
entitled Suzanne, the words by M. Lockroy, sen., and the 
music by M. Paladilhe. This is shortly to be placed in 
rehearsal. 


M. Cantrn has sent to M. Robert Planquette a “ book ” 
in three acts, Le Régiment qui Passe, par MM. Georges and 
Duval, to be sent to music. 


Mo.te. Biancue Méry is engaged for the Nouveautés. 


M. Ruvsiystern has started on a tour to give recitals 
in Belgium and Holland. He returns to Paris in January. 


Paisietto’s J Barbiére di Siviglia, which had been 
extinguished by that of Rossini, has been revived at the 
Teatro Vittorio Emanuelle of Ancona. 


Herr NEVILLE, the young German actor, has arrived in 
London. Some of the German papers have adjudged him 
superior to Signor Salvini in Othello, and his Iago and 
Shylock are spoken of in terms of very high praise. He 
speaks English remarkably well. 


In the amateur’pantomime at the Gaiety, Mr. M‘Calmont 
will play clown, Mr. Yardley, of cricketing celebrity, 
pantaloon. 


Rumovur.has it that Mr. James Albery is about to be 
married, 


Tue libretto to Mr. Hervé’s new comic opera will be 
supplied by Mr. Henry Hersee. 


Tue Girards have left the Adelphi, and are now playing 
in the Crystal Palace pantomime, which has been consider- 
ably improved since the opening day. 


Mr. Joun Rancutrr, the eminent flautist, has started for 
Madrid. He intends to be present at the festivities conse 
quent on the marriage of the King of Spain. 


Miss Easttake is still far from well, and it is feared that 
it will be some little time before she is able to rejoin the 
Criterion Company. We regret to learn that Miss Fanny 





Josephs, too, has been indisposed, 
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THERE is to be a morning performance. very shortly for 
the benefit of Miss M. Hudson. Mr. Irving has promised 
to appear on the occasion. 


Mr. Suiet Barry, it is said, is about to migrate to the 
Criterion Theatre. 


Mr. Bovcicautt has no faith in advertising. The 
statement may well take one by surprise, but it is quite 
true. “TI perceive,” he recently wrote to Mr. Fiske, “ that 
you advertise largely in the newspapers, and as my terms 
with you oblige me to share profits after all expenses, I 
think it right at this early moment to write you on this 
subject. I have no faith in the value of such advertisement. 
No one believes in the self-praise theatres bestow on 
themselves in this manner, and very few pcople seek the 
advertisements to ascertain what the theatres are doing. 
I have no wish to partake in paying advertisements 
beyond fifty lines a day—and these fifty lines given to the 
Herald, Times, World, Sun. I object to advertising in the 
Tribune at all,and decline to share the expense of it. I would 
prefer to take no notice of the 7’ribune, in exchange for the 
Tribune taking no notice of me or my works. I cannot make 
thisa stipulation with you, because, of course, ifyou attach any 
value whatever to press favour, I have no right to embroil 
you with any newspaper. For my own part, I am indifferent 
to any praise or censure, except that coming from the 
public, and I regard the influence of the newspapers as now 
wielded as mischievous. No amount of press support can 
bring an overflowing house. ‘Good wine needs no bush.’” 
Mr. Fiske, however, would not abandon his policy. Te 
believes that all wine requires a bush, and the advertise- 
ments of the Fifth Avenue Theatre continue to appear in 
all the newspapers as before. 





THE RANK OF ACTING IN THE ARTS. 


1 


* (NEST le plus beau, le plus rare, et le plus difficile 

des arts.” This, said in French of acting, and 
to an actor, may have been a compliment; but was 
surely an axiom. For the speaker seldom paid com- 
pliments. He was Voltaire. Much that the supreme 
genius of France uttered is met with contradiction ; 
little can be altogether unheeded. What truth, if 
any, is there in the declaration of the philosopher? 
That by being included in the general denomination 
of the “ drama,” acting ranks with the Arts, cannot be 
denied. But to assert that it has heretofore occupied 
the foremost place amongst them would be reckless. 
Tried by the test of popular estimation, the art of 
acting, perhaps, does not take the precedence of the 
art of poetry, painting, sculpture, and music; nor is it 
deemed—at least in England—the finest of the fine 
arts. But more circumstances than need now be 
reviewed have combined to warp public judgment and 
to prevent its deciding fairly on the claims of histrionic 
art to supremacy. The other arts have been unknown, 
ignored, and have fallen into temporary decay, but have 
seldom or never been banned for cause shown. Poets, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, although humble and 
poor, degraded and reprobate in their lives, yet have not 
been as a class exposed to the humiliation of craving 
licences, and of fearing edicts against the harmless 
exercise of their skill. The ceaseless amusement pro- 
vided on the stage, the high celebrity of a few great 
actors, have failed to win for histrionic art just recognition 
from society. The reasons of this failure are matters 
of common knowledge; some are painful, the majority 
have happily become unsound. Nevertheless, they 








have not quite ceased to operate so as to prevent 
the art of acting attaining due rank in public estima- 
tion. To find for ourselves social position it should hold 
amongst le beaux arts, we must first ascertain the charac- 
teristics if any which distinguish it from or are common 
toallofthem. The fine arts are descriptive and imitative 
save perhaps that of music, although much argument 
might beadvanced to prove that musicisno real exception. 
Be this as it may, music, more capable of being me- 
chanically exercised, appealing to the senses rather than 
to the intellect, and but partially intelligible to un- 
trained faculties, can neither as an art nor as an agent 
fairly compare with the art of acting, and, therefore, 
ought to be removed from competition at the outset. 
But the work of poets, painters, and sculptors is beyond 
doubt to reproduce by language, on canvas, or in stone 
subjects of perception. They copy from the life; they 
realise the suggestions of other men ; the minority even 
imagine and express ideal characters. Need we demon- 
strate that the functions of the actor are analogous ? 
Surely not. Rather let us pass on to inquire which art 
can, whether mechanically or intellectually exercised, 
do most perfectly what it undertakes. The actor, by 
his art, can bring before an audience the living image 
of a certain other man; so that, by means of eyes and 
ears only, the spectator may perceive a man before 
them. No exercise of imagination is required to invest 
the personage with the physical attributes of a human 
being, or to suppose that he can think, and feel, 
and move, and speak, and do all that life 
enables a human being to do. By what mere 
words could a poet describe a man, so that the 
listener would as thoroughly, and rapidly, and 
easily perceive the existence of the character? The 
poet can tell us that his man was angry, and by meta- 
phor, and similitude, and statement, can explain how 
he thought, and looked, and bore himself in anger; and 
by our mental effort the idea is eventually realised. 
With a momentary frown, a word, a blow, the actor 
can demonstrate to the commonest sense of the least- 
intelligent looker-on all that the poet laboriously and, 
at last, imperfectly expressed. In the case of poetry, 
the outward semblance of the character is not presented 
to our eyes. So the painter and sculptor, while their 
art is, of course, inferior to his, in other respects excel 
it, to this extent, viz., that they can exhibit the 
visible image of man to us. When that image is de- 
picted, our mind must at once exert itself, or the 
artist’s pains would be vain. We must fancy the flat, 
still, dwarfed likeness, round, mobile, tall. Again, 
when the image is cut in stone, we perceive solidity 
and natural size, but must, by a mental process, which 
the majority are incapable of performing, colour and 
vivify the marble for ourselves. The lifeless picture 
and statue soon tire the senses and mind of all be- 
holders, save amateurs, of the _ technical skill 
of the creator. The image changes not, and 
each passing moment renders the difficulty of 
maintaining the illusion greater, while we stand 
before the passive apparition, and we see _ the 
parted lips from which no sound escapes, the up- 
lifted hand paralysed in the air. Education and con- 
vention, and practice alone enable us to cheat our 
minds into the belief that the object before us even 
breathes. At most we see him but on one occasion, in 
one aspect, act, and mood. When, however, the player 
in character moves before us there is indeed a delusion, 
but one of a higher kind. We see, for instance, a 
king. We could, if we chose, recollect that he is a 
mere commoner. But, unless he by inaptitude forces 
the fact on our remembrance we do not choose to do so. 
Prima facie, he is Royal, he wears kingly robes, he 
speaks and behaves royally, and the effort of imagina- 
tion—an effort unwillingly made on the part of the 
audience—is to imagine him to be the commoner, to 
be the reality and not the counterfeit. With his voice 
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he can give to the words of the poet meaning that the 
sight of them on the written or printed page can 
never convey. By play of feature and movement of 
form, he can vivify the image he presents, and which, 
even when motionless, is a better fac-simile of nature 
than any painting or statue could be. That 
nature can be more successfully described or imi- 
tated by the art of acting is one triumph. But the 
art has another advantage. It has didactic power of a 
higher kind. No poem, no picture, no statue, ever 
taught to so many, or taught so well, such varied lessons 
as have been inculecated from the stage. If it be said 
that histrionic art has been, and is sometimes, evilly 
applied, our answer will be that the other arts have each 
and all been once abused. Further, we say that the 
English people prefer healthy drama, that English 
actors prefer moral plays, and that the ascendency of 
good over evil on the stage is thoroughly established. 
If, then, the perfection towards which each art strains, 
can be more nearly reached by the art of acting, if the 
actor can speak poetry as no pen or type can express 
it, if he can appear more like the personage whom he 
would seem to be, than any inanimate resemblance in a 
frame, or on a pedestal, and if the best and most 
memorable lessons can be taught to the multitude from 
the stage, surely the art achieving the result is not only 
fine, but the finest. 

Le plus rare? The literal translation of rare into 
our language conveys much but not all of the meaning. 
There is a delicate quality of refinement subtly sug- 
gested by the word in French. But we will accept the 
English sense of it. Is the art of acting most rare of 
all the fine arts? At different periods in the history of 
the stage it has been very generally practised and 
popular. Particular times have brought forth dramatists 
in abundance—such days as those of Goldoni, or again 
of our Restoration writers, who so plied the actor’s 
profession with deleterious stimulants to temporary 
success that it has not yet recovered from the 
reaction which inevitably followed. During those times 
actors were numerous enough to render their calling 
common. The artisans were many, the artists few. 
The number of famous men who flourish as rivals in 
any of the arts is never large. But were the annals of 
the poets, or painters, or sculptors, examined, it would 
be found—we think—that now and again, although 
certainly at long intervals,a small galaxy of genius 
has for a short span glittered in each art. In the thea- 
trical firmament two or three stars have sometimes 
shone together, and the solitary constellations have had 
their satellites ; but it is difficult to point to any period 
when a cluster of planets has appeared. Before those 
readers to whose lips the names of the great actors of 
the past come most readily break out into denial of this 
not over-confidently asserted proposition, let them pause 
to be sure that they are about to cite contem- 
poraneous celebrities. The censors showing statis- 
tics of the number of persons who earn a livelihood 
upon the boards could be used to prove that the art of 
acting is common. Dozens to one of the persons, who 
by custom and courtesy may call themselves actors, 
have no real right to be deemed professors of an art. 
Putting out of the category of actors the mutes and 
peripatetics of the stage generally, although a promis- 
ing apprentice sometimes emerges from the crowd, 
sometimes is lost in it, a small band of actors is left; 
decimate these again and again, and an artist or two 
may remain. Before private conclaves of critics and 
connoisseurs and lovers of the drama assembled in the 
metropolis, the principal members of the London 
theatrical companies are often impersonally arraigned 
and examined. Judgments, frequently unanimous, are 
pronounced on individual performers, which happily 
for them never reach their ears. To many of them, 
secure of that toleration which is assumed to be public 
favour, the title of actor or actress is emphatically re- 





fused. Few are credited with the true artistic spirit or 
faculty, however nominally or pecuniarily successful 
they perchance may be. 

It is a peculiarity of theatrical life, that successes may 
be won in it, not only without genius, but without 
even histrionic skill. Popular favourites have for 
generations passed uninterruptedly over the London 
stage. Numbers of them can honestly record triumphs 
which could not honestly be attributed to technical ex- 
cellence. Tragedians have called down the goddess 
Fame by means of expansive lungs. Droll features 
acquired ex dono parentis make many a comedian 
celebrated. And what a long line of “ leading ladies ” 
owes renown to manly criticism! The natural gift of 
pleasing the public is by no means unconscious in the 
tenants of our stage. But actors are not numerous, 
and those of them who are artists are rare. The art is 
rare. That it is most rare we cannot demonstrate, and 
therefore will not assert. Nevertheless, we feel 
equally unable to specify which of the other arts is 
rarer. 

Le plus difficile? Advocates for the other 
arts may contend that in acting there is less need 
of a creative faculty than in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, or music. Indebted to nature for, 
perhaps, a handsome face, or graceful form, 
to dress for ornament, and to the dramatist for ideas, 
words, and directions as to conduct, the actor, by merely 
speaking, and ‘moving in obedience to the playwright, 
can represent a character which he did not originate. 
But neither poet, painter, or sculptor, can disdain 
assistance which, if not similar, is certainly effective. 
By;expressing in phrases, or colour, or marble, the appear- 
ances of perceptible feelings or objects, either actually 
experienced, or seen in existence, or described by others, 
they can respectively produce that which may seem the 
offspring of imagination, but which isin far greater number 
of cases merely the result of practised handiwork. The 
poet is instructed by his predecessors, or the historians ; 
the painter, and the sculptor, has a visible object to 
imitate, or being supplied with ideas presented to them 
in quite as precise a form as any character written 
for an actor, can carry them out by a process of 
copying and modifying perceptible realities, 

If this art of the actor lay in his doing only what he is 
expressly told to do, it would be no art at all, and the 
work of the dramatist be miserably interpreted. The 
actor’s functions are not so servile. They are inde- 
pendent and arduous. He has by an effort of imagina- 
tion to raise before his “ mind’s eye” the impalpable 
personage whom the dramatist has invented but not 
embodied, he has then to alter countenance, figure, 
gesture, and voice, to resemble the fancied model. 
Further, he must think out the details of the character, 
of which the playwright has given a general description, 
and then, if he would be great, must change his 
temperament, inspire himself with feelings perhaps 
foreign to his nature, or awaken passions which, through- 
out some lives, lie dormant—passions not easily aroused 
by fictitious excitements—and effect a complete physical 
and mental metamorphosis. Since “one man in his 
time plays many parts” these changes must be more 
than Protean in frequency and kind. 

The mere assumption of another character requires 
long skill and practice. To test this, let the reader 
try to imitate the voice and manner of some one 
known to him, and ask a candid friend whether he can 
recognise the personage. We venture to say the result 
will be discouraging, unless either some strongly- 
marked character is chosen for mimicry, or the actor 
has unusual powers of imitation. But even if an actor 
be naturally gifted with the mimetic faculty, which 
few possess, he will be insufficiently qualified thereby 
to “create” characters. The highest exercise of the 
histrionic art is to express the disturbing influence of 
human passions. Such demonstrations as that of the 
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First Player—surely an ideal one to Shakspere—who, 
at the order of Hamlet— 


In a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul, so his whole conceit, 
That from her working all his visage warmed, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function sinking 
With forms to his conceit! And all for nothing ! 


To do this the actor, by indefatigable practice, must, 
as it were, train his passions to spring up and overcome 
him; must learn to play upon the whole gamut of 
human feelings in every key, to almost manipulate his 
soul. The art to accomplish so much must be difficult 
—le plus difficile des arts. 





DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 


— —100—— 


HE author of the Shaughraun is contributing to 
the North American Review a series of articles 
on the art of dramatic composition, the first of which 
has just appeared. When, he says, Horace was asked 
whether art or inspiration was the more important factor 
in the composition of a dramatic work, he replied, “ I 
cannot see what one can accomplish without the other.” 
But in these impatient times, many artists grudge the 
diligence and patient devotion necessary to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of their craft ; affecting to be all 
soul, they feel contempt for what they call the 
mechanical part. Mr. Boucicault, according to his own 
testimony, has been reproached with exhibiting too 
much workmanship in his dramas and too little genius. 
He made the most, he tells us, of the little he had. But 
the‘reproach induces him, while remembering the “ many 
years of patient study he devoted to acquire the craft 
with which he ekes out his meagre gifts, to reflect how 
vainly he sought for sources of artistic instruction and 
advice.” 

No art becomes respectable until its principles are 
acknowledged, methodised, and housed in a system. 
All arts, the Drama excepted, possess such a home. If 
a young dramatist desires to study the art of dramatic 
composition, there is no work wherein its precepts may 
be found. Ifa young actor seeks for the elementary 
rules of his art, there is no work of accepted authority 
on the art of acting to which he can apply. But there 
are precepts for the dramatist and rules for the actor, 
and there are a system and a good discipline in a 
theatre. They lie scattered over the stage; let us 
gather them and put them in order. 

A drama is the imitation of a complete action 
formed by a sequence of incidents designed to be 
acted, not narrated, by the person or persons whom 
such incidents befall. Its object is to give pleasure 
by exciting in the mind of the spectator a sympathy 
for fellow creatures suffering their fate. A complete 
action is one that has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, and is composed of matters which relate to each 
other and not to any other action. The beginning is a 
thing which requires nothing antecedent to account 
for it, but causes an expectation of something to 
follow. The end is that which is naturally after some- 
thing else, but requires nothing beyond. The middle 
is that which requires something to precede and some- 
thing to follow it. By a sequence of incidents, we 
mean such a succession that each incident composing 
it, except the first and last, is the result of some one of 
the preceding incidents and the cause of one of the 
incidents coming after it in the series. The action is 





designed to be acted, not narrated, the essential object 
of a drama being to imitate human creatures suffering 
their fate. The sequence of incidents must befall 
a person or persons; for, if they befall animate 
or inanimate objects, such an imitation is not a 
drama. 

The drama, therefore, has two parts—the action 
which causes suffering, and the persons who suffer. 
Both persons differ by their natures, and suffer differ- 
ently both in manner and in degree according to their 
natures; this self-distinction defines the character of 
each. And as the sequence of incidents is supposed to 
take place somewhere, scenery becomes convenient to 
represent such places, or articles such as costume, 
weapons, and furniture are used. Yet neither character 
nor the decoration is absolutely necessary. 

Of these two parts, essential to each other, the action 
is the more important. It is the cause of the suffering ; 
for persons suffer in consequence of what they do, or of 
what is done to them, and not because they are of a 
particular character, A group of persons uttering a 
series of noble thought, or engaged in passionate 
discussion, does not afford so momentous a consideration 
as the same group enduring the visitation of a series of 
calamities or engaged in a battle. Then there is the 
greater difficulty which poet’s find in making the 
action. They can readily spin thoughts, but fail in 
weaving them into a pattern. If from a drama we 
strip away all but the action there still remains some- 
thing important; but if from the same work we take 
away the action only all the rest signifies nothing. 
Second in the order are the persons, each distinguished 
by his character. Of least importance to the drama is 
the decoration, but this least essential part, like wine at 
a feast, though neither the most wholesome nor neces- 
sary, is the part in which all take the most delight, and 
with which we come away the most impressed. 

The action should have a certain length. It is too 
short when the incidents composing it produce so small 
an amount of suffering in the persons that the end 
arrives before the theatrical illusion is established in 
the mind of the spectator, or, being established, then 
before his sympathy is satisfied. The action is too 
long when the subject presents so many incidents that 
it ceases to be perspicuous. The mind should compre- 
hend the whole in one view, the entire design being 
under regard as a picture or a statue is to the eye. 
Again, there is a limit to sympathy ; and if a variety 
of calamities happen to many persons, the spectators 
cannot feel simultaneously sympathy with them all. 
The action, therefore, is limited to those human events 
included between a catastrophe and its apparent 
remote cause, which perfectly, but not superfluously, 
connect the one with the other. The incidents should 
be of due proportion to the action they compose; 
that is, incident composing a trivial drama should 


be trivial, and those of which an important 
drama are composed should be important. Mr. 
Boucicault illustrates this by saying that if 


Sir Peter Teazle were to kill his wife, as Othello kills 
Desdemona, the effect would be offensive, such a catas- 
trophe being disproportionate to the rest of the play. 
If, on the other hand, Othello were to become reconciled 
to his wife, after the easy fashion of Sir Peter and his 
lady, the result would strike us as insignificant. The 
parts of the action should be necessary to each other 
and to the whole. No part should be superfluous, for 
however beautiful a thing in itself may be, it becomes 
displeasing when it is uncalled for by the nature of 
that to which it pretends to belong. If any necessary 
incident be wanting or imperfect, the action must appear 
incomplete. The movement should have progression, 
neither resting nor retrograding ; and direction, neitaer 
diverging nor irresolute. The spectator ought to be 
led to believe that he is watching the accomplishment 
of a destiny. Ifa complete action possess a proper 
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length, and have proportion and cohesion in its parts, it 
is of symmetrical form. 

The emotion we commonly call interest is the plea- 
sure we feel while contemplating the gradual produc- 
tion of a complete and symmetrical form. It is com- 
posed of expectation, suspense, and reflection. Ex- 
pectation is aroused by the beginning, suspense is 
maintained by the process of development, and reflec- 
tion is marked by the repose to which the action is 
conducted. But the feelings must be excited in this 
order. The spectator must not be induced to reflect at 
the beginning, but rather be looking forward with 
curiosity. The past should not occupy him while the 
development is proceeding. Reflection is the proper 
tribute he pays to the middle and beginning when his 
mind is satisfied with the end. This definition of in- 
terest, applied to other arts, becomes more clearly 
exemplified. ‘ If,’ says Mr. Boucicault, “ we contem- 
plate a shapeless mass of marble, we take no interest 
in the block; but when we see the beginning of the 
production of a complete and symmetrical form, we 
have a feeling of expectation. As he gradually develops 
the body, our desire to see the rest increases.” It 
may here be convenient to distinguish between the 
terms interest and sympathy. Interest is concerned 
about events, sympathy about persons. We feel 
sympathy with a person, but we feel interest in the 
career of such a person. Or, if a misfortune should 
entail a series of calamities, we feel interest in the 
sequence of incidents. But no such interest can arise 
when the misfortune is impregnant, and when the 
result of any series of misfortunes arrives our interest 
is at an end, but our sympathy with the victim is not 
ended. It will be seen that interest does not depend 
upon invention so much as upon order, and is most 
keenly excited when the order of incidents is so perfect 
that the spectator is led to suspect in some what is 
coming; in this state, he is doubly curious to discover 
if his anticipations will be fulfilled, and in what manner 
they will be accomplished. Here invention is of great 
importance, for it should conduct the action by un- 
expected incidents to a satisfaction of his desire. 
Invention may be termed the power of finding what 
is new, and should not be confounded with the 
faculty of shaping a given subject into a symmetrical 
form. 

Mr. Boucicault speaks at some length of the unities 
—precepts supposed to have been recognised by the 
Greek tragic poets as essential principles of dramatic 
architecture. Euripides and Sophocles disregarded 
them when it suited their convenience to do so; in- 
deed, it is more than probable that the continual pre- 
sence of the Chorus on the Greek stage, and the prac- 
tical difficulties their theatre opposed to change of 
scenery, obliged their dramatists to accept conditions 
which have been mistaken for principles. There can 
be no doubt as to the importance and the value of 
unity of action, but the utility of the other two ap- 
pears to be questionable. Their observance tends to 
obviate confusion and encourages symmetry, but the 
unities of time and place circumscribe the Drama within 
narrow limits, and entail monotony of design and cold- 
ness of treatment. Corneille and Racine became great 
tragic poets in spite of these trammels, not be- 
cause of them. The unities were only to serve 
the legitimate purposes of the dramatic poet, and 
Mr. Boucicault would substitute the unity of probabi- 
lity for all three. The sequence of an incident may 
lead the spectator from place to place, and overleap 
time ; yet, if his illusion remain unbroken, the unity of 
probability has been preserved, and, more than this, he 
will not appreciate nor desire. The essence of a rule is 
its necessity ; it must be reasonable, and always in the 
right. The unities of time and place do not seem to 
be reasonable, and have been violated with impunity, 
and therefore are not always in the right. The liberty 





of imagination should not be sacrificed to arbitrary re- 
strictions and traditions that lead to dulness and for- 
mality. Art is not a church; it is the philosophy of 
pleasure. 





THE DRAMATIC REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


Oe 


T is satisfactory to observe that the Association 
recently formed at Manchester for the purpose of 
reforming the Stage, has at length adopted a definite 
policy. At the onset, it may be remembered, the aims 
of that body were by no means of an humble nature. In 
a circular issued by the honorary secretary, Mr. Bogg, 
after stating, in effect, that the legitimate drama has 
but a slight hold upon the public, said: “That a far 
higher standard of taste in relation to the drama than 
at present exists, is approved by many among all 
classes of society, it is the province of the Dramatic 
Reform Association to declare and prove. No direct 
attempt to subsidise the theatre will be made until 
the Association is thoroughly established. If the 
support which is anticipated from the leading advo- 
eates and friends of dramatic reform be accorded to 
this movement, efforts in that direction may 
be initiated with more confidence in their final 
success. Meantime, the Association will endeavour, 
by the patronage and influence of its members, 
members, to support managers in their efforts to 
discard plays and accessories of questionable tendency, 
and substitute others not open to such objection. By 
means of a literary society connected with the Associa- 
tion, advantageous opportunities for the study of the 
higher branches of dramatic literature will be offered to 
its members. Monthly circulars will be issued, con- 
veying information as to forthcoming plays approved 
by the Committee of Taste, who, in their decision, will 
be influenced mainly by the question of tendency. If 
a play offend under this head, it will not receive the 
sanction of the committee, whatever may be its merit in 
other respects. But, as people may legitimately visit 
the theatre with the sole object of being amused, farces, 
burlesques, &c., will not meet with disapproval, unless 
they transgress in the matter of tendency.” This 
language, if not distinguished by elegance, is, at least, 
unambiguous. In course of time, however, the Associa- 
tion came to the conclusion that it was attempting to 
do too much, and towards the end of November, at a 
meeting held in the old Town-hall, Manchester, it 
modified its original programme so far as to pass 
resolutions affirming that the present condition of 
the Stage demands reform, that in order to discourage 
the performance of plays tending to favour or suggest 
laxity of morals, and with a view to suppert managers 
in their efforts to substitute those of higher tone, the 
Association should be set on foot, and that to promote 
the more general elevation of public taste in relation to 
the Drama, the Association should, as a literary society, 
afford facilities for the study of works by the best 
dramatic authors, arrange for Shaksperean and other 
dramatic readings, and for occasional essays and dis- 
cussions on topics connected with the Drama. 

The first circular of the Association, containing ex~- 
tracts from letters written in reply to the preliminary 
circular, has just been issued. Mr. Charles Reade, 
Dr. Westland Marston, Professor Blackie, and the Rev. 
Halford Hawkins have favoured Mr. Bogg with their 
views on the subiect of the contemplated reform, and, 
while at one in the opinion that the present state of 
the Drama is not all that could be desired, differ more 
or less as to the remedies that should be adopted. 
“You desire,” says Mr. Reade, in a characteristic 
letter, “the reform of the Drama. That can only be 
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done to any great extent by shutting the door on dead 
authors and their pictures of small ages, and on journal- 
ists offering French pieces with a promise to puff them, 
and on harlots with money at their back but no talent, 
experience, nor perseverance as actresses ; and by offer- 
ing a good market to good authors with pictures of this 
great age and country, and to able actors and actresses. 
The highest talent always follows the highest market. 
The French theatre secures the greatest geniuses in the 
country by this simple method; and there is no other. 
As a rule, observe the French if you really want what 
they have got, a national drama, a living picture of the 
age; whose merit is so various that statesmen, philo- 
sophers, historians, and all the highest intellects go to 
the theatre habitually, and the playhouses are a part of 
literature, and the actors of certain theatres teach 
Dukes, Princes, and women of rank, delivery and pro- 
nunciation. The nucleus of this improvement must, 
I fear, in this country, where the Government is brain- 
less and tasieless in matters of this sort, be a private 
speculation backed by capital, animated with resolution 
and with fortitude at starting, but guarded by 
economy hitherto unknown. There should be a com- 
mercial manager, compelled to deposit caution-money, 
and dismissible on short notice if reason be; a scientific 
stage-manager, never allowed to act wnder any circum- 
stances; heavy penalties for taking commissions, and 
other habitual frauds. That blood-sucker, the stage 
carpenter, should be chained hand and foot. Authors 
should be invited to write pieces in one scene when 
they can, and at all events in one scene per act. The 
expenses should be further cut down by reducing 
the hours of performance, and playing no trash at 
any part of the evening. All the preliminary 
talk with which authors are too apt to open 
plays should be cut away with a hatchet, and 
the play begin at the first word of dialogue. 
Of course, there are many other details. Plays should 
be read aloud to a council, and not rashly accepted, 
nor by one man’s judgment. The great errors you 
have to avoid are the childish notions that ours is a 
small age, or an unpoetical age, or an unpictorial age, 
or an age not rich in dramas; and that the Western 
man will ever be reduced to the intellectual level of 
the East, and content himself with eternal representa- 
tions of Shakspere, which representations are the worst 
possible school of acting. They are in blank verse— 
which is unnatural—and lead nine actors out of ten 
into mouthing and brainless monotony. Mrs. Bate- 
man thinks that the reform must begin with public 
taste, which, if vitiated by bad literature, can relish 
only unhealthy food. To Dr. Marston it appears that 
the establishment of theatres devoted to the mainten- 
ance of a pure and intellectual Drama would afford the 
most practical means of carrying out the objects of the 
Association, and he refers to the success which has 
attended London theatres at which the higher class of 
drama is represented. He adds:—Dramatic art, like 
other arts, and like literature, has no doubt at times 
been degraded by its professors. It seems to me 
therefore as unreasonable to attack the Stage, as an 
institution, because it has sometimes produced ob- 
jectionable entertainments, as it would be to attack 
Literature because it has sometimes produced objection- 
able books. Mr. Hawkins has very little doubt that 
absolute suceess is only possible in one Utopian way, 
by state protection and endowment of a single National 
Theatre in London ... But it is certainly from the 
abolilion of patent houses (as Macready foretold) that 
the entire decline of high-class literary drama and 
acting must be dated. Yet it is possible that, if the 
upper classes and the literary elect would patronise and 
support a (so to speak) Amateur National Theatre; if 
the best talent could be got to aid it. ‘I need not 
say,” says Professor Blackie, “that I warmly sympathise 
with your movement in the direction of Dramatic 





Reform .... . To myself personally the theatre has 
always been a great source both of instruction and 
amusement, and I have taken every opportunity that 
offered of publicly saying so, in the face of not a little 
prejudice and hostility from the wrong-headed piety, 
sour Pharisaism, and narrow-minded religiosity, not 
uncommon in some classes of otherwise very excellent 
Christian people in my country.” 

In discussing the question of theatrical reform, it is 
above all things necessary to bring the invectives 
hurled against the Stage to the test of facts. Now, 
the Drama at the present time is void of offence in 
comparison to what it has been. There are no 
fewer than twenty-five theatres open in London, 
and it is sufficiently well known that, with two 
notable exceptions, the purest and most instructive 
entertainments are those which pay the best. The 
success of the Lyceum, the Prince of Wales’s, the Court, 
the Olympic, the St. James’s, the Globe, the Vaude- 
ville, and many other theatres, might be dwelt upon in 
support of this statement. The taste of the play- 
going public, indeed, is improving, and in all proba- 
bility will continue to improve; and it is with public 
taste, as Mrs. Bateman points out, that theatrical 
reform must begin. The Stage, however, has much 
to answer for. Mr. Reade’s remarks, strong as they 
are, are amply justified. The policy of reviving 
old plays instead of producing new ones—a polic 
which in some instances may be attended with distinct 
advantage—is pushed to too great an extreme, princi- 
pally, of course, because it diminishes the outlay and 
consequently the risk of the manager. For similar 
reasons, among others, the latter is but too well disposed 
to prefer the journalist’s “ adaptation from the French ” 
to an original play. Two or three years ago, when The 
Times published its famous article on the immorality ofthe 
Stage, “harlots with money at their back, but without 
talent, experience, or perseverance as actresses,” might 
be seen at many London theatres, and it is to be feared 
that even now the evil has not altogether been stamped 
out. But, as we have said, the public taste as to 
theatrical entertainments has greatly increased within 
the last year or two, and it is not unreasonable 
to expect that before long the reform looked forward 
to by the true friends of the Drama will be 
silently but practically brought about. In accomplish- 
ing that reform, we think the Manchester Dramatic 
Reform Association will not have a very large share. 
Not one member of the Council is known beyond 
the precincts of Cottonopolis, and the Utopian ideas 
which filled their heads at the onset were sufficient 
to show how much reliance could be placed upon their 
common sense and knowledge of the world. In making 
up his second monthly circular, by the way, Mr. Bogg 
would do well to publish any letters that may be ad- 
dressed to him by persons whose position entitles them 
to be heard on the subject, although they may happen 
to differ from him as to the necessity of such an Asso- 
ciation as that of which he is so efficient a represen- 
tative. 
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Bills of the lap. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


This Evening and Friday next, Jan. 25, 
Verdi’s Opera, 
IL TROVATORE. 
Messrs. George Perren, George Fox, and 


Signor Franceschi; Miss Palmer and Miss 
Anna Eyre (her first appearance). 


Thursday and Saturday next, Jan. 24 & 26, 
Balfe’s Serva, 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


Messrs. George Perren, F. Celli, and 
Henry Pope (his first appearance); Miss 
Palmer and Madame Rose Hersee. 


Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
At 7, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.46, 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Lee, 
E. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nina, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 








HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
At 7, 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L, Willes, 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Madlle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &e. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns —F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the 
month of January, at 2 o’clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs.. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager 
Mrs, aime g , 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8, 

To-Night and Saturday, THE BELLS ; 
Thursday and Monday next, CHARLES 
I.; Friday next, THE LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 
Virginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Nevittzg, Sole Lessee. 


At 7, 

A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8, 

TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Julia Vokins, 
Hébert, Alma Stanley, F. Terry, and 
Mrs. John Wood. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcrort). 


8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. O. Warner, W, Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 

At 7.30, 

FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster. 
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AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNE. 


t 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthoine, David James; 


Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JouHnN Ho.LuiInesuHEAD. 





At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 

Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 

Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINEN 


AND ORSON, every Wednesday and 
Saturday, 2 till 5. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyviEy Carre. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 

arwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 


RoOxat ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, Edward George, and H. Sinclair; 
Mesdames Leighton, Billington, Hudspeth, 
A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. Phillips, &c. 

At 10.15, 
PANTOMIME. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


At7, 
A HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 
At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert; Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, 
Johnstone, Ritta, &e. 








RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, 
Eastlake, and E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 

Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.45, 

A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Da 
Charles Ashford, Dalton, Wyatt, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Bell, 

Powys, Home, Graham, Chorley, Hilton. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 
t 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Carne; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Richard Dova.ass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. C. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clock. 
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@arva Basket, 


MISss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Feb. 2nd, 1878, as Vio in Twelfth Night, 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 


Miss MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®- HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
In the Lyons Matz, Tue Betts, and 
Cuartes I. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— , 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M®: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


LONDONDHREY, Jan. 21. 























All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 


All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 


Business Manager, T. 8. Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 








R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


ME. 





EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


RR. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FARJEON 


MS. 
IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsgon, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 


Mé. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 














Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coaries Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information,’’—Era 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
ucruws, Ovuikes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, &c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
THomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 


volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 


SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 

SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 

with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 

&e. Edited by Caries Hinpiey, 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 

tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the d t 


an of 
different times in our social history.”’—Public Opinion, 
“Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 








Ae tscellaneous. 


HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles L.,” “Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. . 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


MPHE WEST LONDON 
, EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Exany FarruFvtt, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 

PRAED STREET, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 

OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the pros Baw the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“MMHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsi 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—<A pply 
CHARL READE, 2, Albert-terrace 
Knightsbridge, 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” . 


Antiseptic Detergent, Disinf-ctunt, The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 


\ the World. 


y its daily use, freedom trom iufectious diseases'is secured ; the complexion improved ; pimples, 


\\ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and Jastrous. 


‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Luncet. ‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy fur offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gaze‘te, “It is 
j/ the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


“WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 





Disinfecting, Purifyin 
Liver, and the Kidne € 
Breath, andare an 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


7 
Aperient, the only Pi'l extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon to every class, Th 
fying, Ape r I c ) ‘ i 'y class, ey act on the Stomach, the 
8, curing indigestion jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetit t i i mn 
e ctual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). , es et aes eee 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
No1z.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may bs obtain-d of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norg.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 
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For One Penny. 


a F; |. pec 


Everybody’s Paper. 
For One Penny. 


|S el Bu. 





The best Paper for Abroad. 
For One Penny. 
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To be had of all Newsvendors, 
For One Penny, 
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The Best Paper for ‘lravellers. 
For One Penny. 
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The Cheapest Paper Published. 
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OFFICE :—81, GREAT 


QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from t hotographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes,—Address— 


3, Goldsmith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W 


WHITE LABEL, recommended...0..+. 
BLUE i 
PINK oS 








.-per doz, -21/- 
COPY MUG .crrecsorceccscscroescoreocees eco’ "99 25/- 
very choice old 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &ec.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution 
97B, Quadrant, Dhogent-sinect, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULT: VATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conyven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For January, 1878, price 2s, 6d., 
France as a Military Power, 1870 and 1878, By Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Spontaneous Generation. By Prof. Tyndall. 
The Labourers and the Vote. I. By Joseph Arch. II, By George Potter, 
The Life of Midhat Pasha. By Capt. Gambier, R.N. 
Our Army and the People. By John Holms, M.P. 
Shakspere in France, By Dr. Doran, 
Is Life Worth Living? (conclusion). By W. H. Mallock, 
An Oxford Lecture. By Prof. Ruskin. 
Should Prisoners be Examined? By Alfred Wills, Q.C. 
Absolution, By the Dean Westminster. 
Last Words on the County Franchise. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P_ 


HENRY 8. KING &CO., London, 
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